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Foreword 


The essence of Boise Cascade 
Canada Ltd. is pulp and paper. 

The increasingly varied and 
imaginative use of pulp and 
paper by industrial designers 
and manufacturers represents 
an exciting extension of their 
many possible uses. 

What better way to depict 
our business than through the 
creative use of paper in our 
Annual Report? 

Accordingly, we are using 
it as a medium of commu- 
nication in a uniquely artistic 
and arresting dimension — 
paper sculpture. 

The paper sculptures in 
this report were designed and 
developed expressly for Boise 
Cascade Canada Ltd. by 
Jonathan Milne, an award- 
winning Canadian designer. 

We believe these works 
of art reflect the beauty and 
bounty of our forests and 
heighten our awareness of 
this precious resource and all 
its many uses. 


About the 
Company 


We are approximately 2,500 
people who comprise a forest 
products company that grows 
and harvests trees to produce 
pulp, paper and building mate- 
rials which are soldin Canada, 
the United States and Europe. 

Our timber base in Ontario 
and New Brunswick totals 
nearly four million acres, 
most of which are controlled 
through long-term cutting 
rights on Crown lands. 

Our pulp and paper mills 
at Fort Frances and Kenora 
in Ontario, and Newcastle in 
New Brunswick, produce print- 
ing and publishing papers, 
newsprint and market pulp. 

Asawmill at Keewatin, On- 
tario, manufactures studs for 
residential and commercial 
use and railroad cross ties. 

We are a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Boise Cascade 
Corporation of Boise, Idaho, 
WESaAe 

While our heritage dates 
back to 1912, we are a modern 
company ready to meet the 
demands and responsibilities 
of operating in Canada in 


the 1980s. 
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1980 — 
The Year 


in Review 


1980 was our best year ever. 
One look at Boise Cascade 
Canada’s statistical informa- 
tion will tell you why. Sales 
climbed to $342 million from 
$257 million in 1979. With 
performance in all three pulp 
and paper mills exceeding 
budget projections, profits 
(before taxes and interest) 
were at an all-time high of 
$84.6 million. Production 
gains were a healthy 16%, 
up to arecord 705,247 tonnes. 

In the face of increased 
competition, softening news- 
print and pulp markets and 
severe forest fires, our busi- 
ness performance was none- 
theless up in every category. 
We were also fortunate to reap 
the benefits of a currency ex- 
change climate which gave 
us unexpected rewards in our 
export markets. 

Our Newcastle mill began 
to realize its potential. Kenora 
substantially improved its all- 
round performance. Fort 
Frances exceeded even the 
most optimistic expectations 
by finishing with the com- 
pany’s best results on record. 

Even our stud mill in 
Keewatin, down for over 
three months due to the 
depressed housing market, 
showed production improve- 
ment over 1979. 


Our 1980 results represent 
quite an accomplishment— 
one we can all look back on 
with a strong sense of pride. 
But, as proud as we are of these 
significant achievements, we 
are most enthusiastic about 
the renewed spirit of cooper- 
ation and common purpose 
that has emerged at Boise 
Cascade Canada during the 
past year. 

For the first time in 10 
years, labour negotiations 
were completed without the 
work stoppages that have 
characterized the past. 

It would seem that all of us, 
management and employees 
alike, now realize more fully 
that our futures are inter- 
twined. We share the same 
problems. We seek common 
goals. And the only way 
we can hope to meet the 
challenges of the future is 
through a united effort with 
all contributing to the best 
of their ability. 

Certainly, increased pro- 
duction levels and healthy 
profits such as we experi- 
enced last year are important 
parts of our goals. Without 
them there can be no real 
future for any of us. 

But, while the figures are 
impressive, they will reflect 
success and accomplishment 
only if they lead to a better 
quality of life for all of us at 


Boise Cascade Canada and for 
people in the communities 
where we live and work. 
Accomplishments of the 
past and commitments to the 
future are tangible proof of the 
company’s intentions. Our 
Newcastle and Fort Frances 
mills are prime examples 
of this dedication. Their 
dramatic improvement in 
production and efficiency is 
evidence of the advantages to 
be gained by capital invest- 
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ment—more than $100 mil- 
lion in the past three years 
alone. 

Our programs for extended 
communications and increased 
employee participation in 
planning and decision-making 
have also produced signifi- 
cant results. Expansion of 
those programs, together with 
substantial capital invest- 
ment, should greatly improve 
our competitive standing in 
the future. 
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I ENORA. A prime focus 


of attention in the past 
year has been the Kenora mill. 
The implementation of an 
extensive action plan pro- 
duced the mill’s best results in 
10 years. That improvement 
enhanced its investment 
appeal and provides a more 
viable base for the extensive 
modernization required if 
Kenora is to remain competi- 
tive in its traditional markets. 

The revitalization planned 
for completion in 1985 ata 
cost of about $146 million 
would significantly improve 
product quality at a com- 
petitive cost in an environ- 
mentally sound operation. 
Production is expected to in- 
crease by 11% to 777 tonnes 
per day.” 

The improvements in the 
Kenora mill’s performance 
during 1980 restored its 
viability. Of particular signi- 
ficance was the consistent 
gain in production over the 
year, resulting in an overall 
improvement of 12% over 
1979. The mill finished the 
year with an average of 696 
tonnes per day for the last 
quarter, 9% higher than in 
the first quarter. 

At the same time, oper- 
ational changes were made at 
the Kenora mill to meet per- 


*This figure has also been reported 
as 856 short tons. 


formance demands related to 
modernization and planning. 
These steps included various 
engineering assessments and 
studies needed to meet the 
challenge of running the mill 
efficiently during a period of 
transition. 

In addition, existing facili- 
ties were upgraded. Early in 
the year, a paper machine was 
rebuilt. Later in the year, the 
installation of a new broke 
storage and distribution sys- 
tem was started. These two 
projects represented nearly 


50% of the company’s total 
capital investment during 
1980. Bottlenecks in the 
eroundwood mill were re- 
moved and the sulphite mill’s 
performance was improved 
substantially. 

Of particular importance 
was the broadened employee 
participation and the impres- 
sive improvement in overall 
mill appearance. Manage- 
ment and employee coopera- 
tion clearly demonstrated a 
common desire toenhance the 
mill’s performance. 
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NU Bwcastie. New- 
castle experienced an 
outstanding year as the mill 
improvement plan began to 
pay dividends. Daily produc- 
tion increased some 18% to 
474 tonnes during 1980. A 
new sense of purpose and 
demonstration of teamwork 
also began to emerge at 
Newcastle. 

One of the mill’s singular 
accomplishments was the 
high level of hog fuel utiliza- 
tion in the revamped boiler. 
This resulted in a reduction 
of 138,000 barrels of oil 
purchased and a savings of 
$2.5 million over 1979. New- 
castle used 55% less purchased 
energy per tonne in 1980 than 
in 1972 (the base year used for 
comparative purposes by the 
Canadian and United States 
governments and industries 
to avoid the distortions of 
spiralling oil prices in sub- 
sequent years). 

Further improvements were 
made on environmental 
projects with the knowledge 
that boiler emission control 
orders must be met by the end 
of 1982. The mill is currently 
studying a number of options 
to accomplish this task. 

We feel very pleased about 
Neweastle’s performance in 
1980 and anticipate further 
gains in 1981. 


ORT FRANCES. Record- 
breaking production 

made Fort Frances a highly 
successful mill last year. Paper 
production increased by 13% 
to 210,816 tonnes, and pulp 
by 3% to 94,562 tonnes. 

Despite low-water condi- 
tions which severely limited 
generation of the mill’s own 
powersupply, al 7% reduction 
in purchased energy per tonne 
of production, compared to 
the base year of 1972, was 
achieved. This resulted in 
savings of about $2.9 million. 

Emissions of suspended 
solids were reduced by more 
than 38% —a significant 
accomplishment and a fore- 
runner of improvements 
designed to further enhance 
environmental quality. 

Significant improvements 
in communications and em- 
ployee involvement, along 
with a renewed spirit of team- 
work, played a major role in 
the mill’s record performance 


during 1980. 


x Eewatin. 1980 was 
another difficult year for 
our sawmill at Keewatin. A 
continuing slump in the hous- 
ing market caused us to operate 
for only about 842 months of 
the year. Despite the uncer- 
tainty of the market, the mill 
did improve its production 
performance over 1979 by 2%. 
We look for some improve- 
ment in the housing market 


during late 1981. 


Ons WOOD- 
LANDS. Our Ontario 
woodlands were hampered 
severely in 1980, particularly 
in the Kenora region where 
fires of unprecedented mag- 
nitude burned more than 
160,000 acres of our Ontario 
limits. This represented more 
than one-and-a-half years’ 
wood supply for our Ontario 
mills. A major part of this 
timber was in close proximity 
to the Kenora mill in an area 
programmed for utilization 
melOSiand 1937, 
Operations during the sum- 
mer were curtailed because of 
the extremely dry conditions. 
This also affected Manitoba, 
one of our normal wood-pur- 
chase areas, where fires also 
damaged that source of supply. 
Despite these disruptions, a 
record 911,000 cords of wood 
were delivered in the Kenora/ 
Fort Frances regions at less 
than budgeted cost. In fact, 
our delivered cost from our 


Crown limits has been reduced 
for two consecutive years. 

Out of concern for our long- 
term fibre supply, we have 
done exhaustive studies, both 
onourownand inconcert with 
the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources. These studies indicate 
that our long-term supply of 
wood is secure at budgeted 
levels of production. 

The challenge of the 80s 
will be to manage our wood- 
lands in a more efficient and 
productive manner. Success- 
ful completion of negotiations 
onan Ontario Forest Manage- 
ment Agreement—due to be 
finalized in 1983—will result 
inour undertaking a number of 
resource-management func- 
tions critical to reaching that 
objective successfully. This 
will involve taking responsi- 
bility for silviculture practices 
such as cultivation, planting 
and seeding. 


EW BRUNSWICK 

WOODLANDS. The 
New Brunswick woodlands 
operations in the Newcastle 
area also contributed sub- 
stantially to the overall suc- 
cess of the company during 
1980. Through more effective 
purchasing practices and 
improved wood utilization, 
deliveries were increased over 
1979 at below budgeted cost. 

The introduction of a 
highly sophisticated, capital- 
intensive harvesting system 
resulted in a lengthened oper- 
ating season, increased worker 
productivity and lowered 
wood inventories. 

Worker productivity was 
also improved through ex- 
panded use of commuter oper- 
ators and the dismantling of 
an expensive logging camp. 

Preliminary groundwork 
was laid for negotiations with 
the New Brunswick govern- 
ment regarding a new forest 
management agreement. 
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Qaer. Despite our 


emphasis on the nuts 
and bolts of our operational 
responsibilities, our para- 
mount concern should always 
be safety. 

While it never appears 
directly on a financial state- 
ment, safety is an intangible 
component that has a hidden 
but real influence on all our 
operations. 

Although we improved our 
overall safety performance in 
1980, every accident is one 
too many. Our ultimate goal 
should never be less than a 
perfect record. 

At Kenora, we made good 
progress in that direction as in- 
cident rates were reduced by 
half over 1979. This providesa 
strong incentive for all our 
operations to pursue similar 
safety improvements with re- 
newed dedication and effort. 

We are promoting a new 
awareness of safety among all 
our employees, and 1981 will 
reflectaneven deeper concern 
and greater effort to minimize 
the hazard element in the 
workplace. 


(_ YOMMUNICATIONS. 
The key to working 
together is wide-open com- 
munication channels which 
carry messages and ideas 
up and down among workers, 
foremen, supervisors and 
senior management. We must 
take advantage of our col- 
lective experiences and put 
them to effective use. 

The foundations for this 


kind of openness were strength- 


ened substantially at all 
levels of the company last 
year. Our crew meetings and 
various committee sessions 
encouraged constructive dis- 
cussion of problems and led 
to greater understanding on 
all sides. 

It is imperative that these 
communication channels re- 
main open. The lesson of 1980 
must be that our most precious 
resource is, indeed, people— 
the men and women whocom- 
prise Boise Cascade Canada 
Ltd. And that resource can 
only be used to its fullest 
potential when every voice 


is heard. 


We look forward to im- 
proving our record in 1981. It 
will require renewed vision 
and a concerted application of 
our energies. We have dis- 
played these qualities in the 
past year, and we are certain 
that we can build and grow 
together toward even greater 
accomplishments and pros- 
perity in 1981. 
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981... 
and beyond 


We have talked about the 
sense of commitment and pur- 
pose developed in 1980. This 
should enable us to deal effec- 
tively with the challenges of 
this decade. 

While we are expanding 
and improving our techno- 
logy, we can be certain that 
our competitors will not be 
standing still. Many of them 
have already started to revita- 
lize their operations. While 
the supply-demand balance 
for groundwood papers is 
expected to stay constant and 
the pulp market to remain rela- 
tively steady, our projections 
show that the supply of news- 
print will exceed demand by 
the mid-80s. 

After a record-breaking 
year in 1980, however, we be- 
lieve we are in an excellent 
position to meet the rigours of 
a tight newsprint market. But 
we must be careful not to de- 
lude ourselves. A major factor 
in our unprecedented results 
of last year was the favourable 
exchange rate between the 
Canadian and American 
dollars. This situation could 
change and is essentially 
beyond our control. 

Our ongoing concern must 
be increased production effici- 
ency and a concerted empha- 
sis on quality control to keep 
our products in continuing 
demand. We must also pay 


closer attention to the reduc- 
tion of energy costs and preser- 
vation of the environment. 

With regard to energy, we 
are making steady progress by 
minimizing our use of expen- 
sive fossil fuels. This trend has 
already been initiated in all our 
mills through the utilization 
of alternative energy sources, 
such as hog fuel, coupled with 
reduction programs affecting 
overall energy consumption. 

From an environmental 
standpoint, our company has 
a good record but, in a world 
that is paying increasing 
attention to the quality of its 
surroundings, we must be 
prepared to make continuing 
adjustments to remain incom- 
pliance with more stringent 
controls in the years ahead. 

Our concerns about limited 
resources and a fragile envi- 
ronment should be focused in 
particularly sharp fashion on 
our forest resources. 

We referred earlier to the 
devastation of our Ontario 
woodlands by fire in 1980. 
We should learn from this 
experience that our security 
of supply is not guaranteed. 
All parties— industry, govern- 
ment and private interest 
groups— must work together 
more closely to devise strate- 
gies and mechanisms that 
will help us to protect this 
invaluable resource which 


plays such a commanding role 
in our economic and 
recreational lives. 

In this regard, our efforts to 
conclude forest management 
agreements are critical to ensur- 
ing continued wood delivery 
in a manner that is consistent 
with sound management prac- 
tices. The improved yields, a 
direct result of these programs, 
will provide growth potential 
for the future. 

As for Boise Cascade 
Canada’s future plans, there 
can be no more concrete or 
convincing evidence of our 
intentions than the capital 
investment plans for our 
various mill facilities. Boise 
Cascade Canada is investing 
heavily in the future of its oper- 
ations. It has confidence— 
not only in its own ability to 
excel—but also in the capacity 
of its employees to respond to 
the challenges of the 80s. 

The manner in which we 
work together—the levels 
of pride, confidence and 
optimism —will determine the 
course and tempo of our pro- 
egress and the impact we have 
on our communities and the 
country as a whole. 

From a corporate stand- 
point, therefore, the future 
direction of Boise Cascade 
Canada is clear: 

We are committed to 
employee participation. 


We are committed to 
capital investment. 

We are committed to 
product improvement. 

We are committed to 
energy conservation. 

We are committed to 
environmental protection. 

We are committed to 
improved safety. 

We are committed to 
resource management. 

We are committed to 
community development. 

If 1980 has proven any- 
thing, it is that we are ready to 
meet the challenges that lie 
ahead and confident about 
our ability to succeed. 

As long as we are working 
together, we can realize our 
potential and attain new 
heights of professional excel- 
lence and personal fulfilment. 
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Statistical 
Information 


1980 


1980 1979 
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